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My Lon Dy 


4 Have known your „ Lordſhip | 
more than once ſucceſsful on 
2 5 that Side of a Queſtion 
Which ſeemed defenceleſs j give but 
' where to lay a Stone, and no Perſon is 


more ingenious at raiſing the Pile ; 1 
may farther ſay, that no Man is more 
ſkilful at edging in a Foundation 


Z Stone, and ſurpriſing us with a beau- 


tiful Structure, ere we diſeover N 


ö 


[ 2 ] 


what it is built. 1 have often thought 


your Lordſhip's Talents fo far pe 


thoſe of common Men, that they could. 


only find Employment by being ex- 
erted on the weak Side : To defend 
what is naturally ſtrong aſks only mo- 


derate Abilities, and gives little Glory ; 


but to prevail in deſpight of Difficul- 


ties and Diſadvantage, is glorious as it 
is uncommon. Your Lordſhip has ſo 


- Ingeniouſly ſupported a. Queſtion —__ 


T gainſt Beauty, that I ſhould conclude 


/ 
| 
} 
4 
j 

' 


you were an Admirer of Deformity, it 


there was leſs Beauty in your Argu- 


ments; but, like the Gentleman who 
proved. the Power of Arts and Sci- 
ences. by his ingenious Diſpraiſe of 


them, you have betrayed an exquiſite 


| Senſe of Beauty by an elegant Satire 

_ againſt it. This would be a ſufficient 
Anſwer, if your Lordſhip did not de- 

| fire to know what I could ſay i in De- 
fence of Beauty, and conclude that it 


ou git 


TS 
ought to be deſpiſed, as fatal to the 


Poſſeſſors, and thoſe who admire it. 
In a Conteſt upon this Subje& we ſet 
out on more unequal Terms than I 


firſt apprehended 4 F EW are L in Pofleſ- 


fron of great Beauty, and ſuch as are 


become Objects of Envy: : The great⸗- 


er Number therefore is on your Side; 


Humanity too is rather with you: On 


my Part, ſays your Lordſhip, are no- 


thing but an Outſide, Colour, Lines, 
and ſwimming Motion, to attract the 


Attention of a ſerious thinking Man; 


yet, unequal as the Advantages in this _ 
View appear, ſince your Lordſhip has 
thrown me the Gauntlet, I ſhould be 
aſhamed not to take it up, leſt you 


ſhould think me unworthy of a Mi- 


ſtreſs even in your Hoſpital of Defor- 
mity. 


ferent Kinds of Beauty, which pleaſe 


Ba  differenc 


Vour Loidſhip begins with an inge- 
nuous Confeſſion, that there are dif- 


f 
ö 
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different Taſtes; and you illuſtrate 
this by the different Inclinations of 


Men to fair or brown, familiar or ma- 


jeſtic, formal or eaſy, - among the Fe- 
male Sex, to regular orwild in Gardens, 
twiſting or ſtraight Lines in Canals, 


the careleſs Winding of Vines, or the 


demure Primneſs of Yews ; and your 
Lordſhip betrays a Willingneſs to con- 
clude, that Beauty is only a Relative 
to the human Taſte, and as Taſtes dif- 
fer ſo will Beauty, therefore nothing 5 
can be affirmed certainly beautiful: I 
do not fay that you have gone — 5 
ther ſo far; but you have hinted e- 
nough for Gehen to draw the Conclu- ] 


fion ; for which Reaſon you will in- 


. dulge me firſt in attempting to main- 


tain, that i in every. Part of the Creation 
there is a Tendency to Beauty, which 
is a Tendency to Perfection: Oppreſs 
the ſmalleſt Plant, when it has ſhot 


5 beyond the Preſſure it will ſpring up- 


wards, 


; * 5 ] 
_ wards, diffuſe i its F 5. and like the 
Acan thus adorn its Oppreſſor: I muſt 
admit that nothing is perfectly beauti- 
ful, for Nature has diſtributed the 
Beauties of every Species or Kind in 
different Proportions, and blended 
= Diſadvantages with them, leſt, if all 
was given to one, ſhe ſhould have no- 
thing to beftow on the reſt : Thereby 
| ſhe has given a Proof of her Wiſdom, 
1 and an Occaſion to us of exerciſing 5 
our Judgments: Zeuxis employed his 
to Advantage, when from the Croto- I 
nian Ladies he formed his Standard of 
Female Beauty fo artfully, that none 
of the Originals could ſay any Part of 5 
the Picture was taken from her, and 
yet the five were celebrated for Beauty. - 
Grotona is an illuſtrious Proof of what 
I would maintain; its Youths and its 
5 Virgins excelled all the Tzalians 3 udn. 
checked by Sloth or Intemperance Na- 
ture exerted ber Tendency to Health 


1 
and Beauty : Aſk the rude Tedice? he 
will tell you that all his Females are tall 
and ſtraight; or look among our Yeo- 
manry, where Temperance moſt pre- 
vails, and the pernicious Cuſtom of 
binding Infants in Whalebone hath not 
yet become general, the Women are 

_ remarkably perfect in Figure; at the 
Court, where Intemperance uſually 
begins its Courſe, and every idle Faſhi- 

on finds Patronage, the Women are 

in Form very defective. Nature is 
curbed, and whether by Intemperance 
or Faſhion, ſtill it is a Check; ſhe is 
ſtopped in her Progreſs, in thar Ten- 
dency which I call an Appetite of 
Beauty: The Plant, while it is op- 
preſſed, grows deformed, but its future 
Progreſs is to Beauty, to ſpring up- 
wards and ſpread its Branches equally; 

| look into the Mineral World, their 
Tendency 1 is to attract Subſtances like 
themſelves ; 3 would the Diamond be 
2 of 


EYT” 

of equal Beauty or Value if com- 
pounded of other Gems ? Your Lord- 
ſhip could ſupply me with number- 
leſs Inſtances, but I have ſaid that this 
_ Appetite of Beauty is a T endency to 
Perfection, and I am unwilling to re- 
call it: If the Diamond was ſofter it 
would be leſs brilliant and leſs beauti- 
ful, it would alſo be leſs durable, and 
therefore leſs perfect: Who admires 


| ; the Pine whoſe Trunk is crooked, and 


” where is its Uſe? T he Perfection = 
the human Body lies in its Fitneſs for 
the Uſes of Life, and for thoſe Uſes _ 
the moſt beautiful are beſt fitted: Go 
to all the Academies for bodily Exer- 


| | eie and generally the moſt beautiful 
are moſt quick in learning, and grace- 


ful in performing: If then Beauty is 


but another Name for Perfection, it 


ſeems not unreaſonable that it ſhould 
be admired; and you confeſs that it 
is, but ſtill inſinuate that it is only ſome 


vague 


661 
vague unckebefi d Thing relative to 
the different Taſtes of Men, and there- 

fore not to be fixed nor pronounced of 
certainly; and you dwell on the hu- 
man Species and the Female Sex. My 
Lord, I have ſaid before that nothing 
is compleat; yet I ſay that in ever 
Species of Being, Nature has been kind 
enough to give us Ideas of their Per- 
fection, from that Share of it which 
ſhe has given them; through the ge- 
neral ſhe has mkind Advantage and 
| Diſadvantage, to ſome been more libe- 
ral of the former, and has ſingled out 
a few as Examples of what ſhe could 
do: Quick as the Senſe of Beauty is, 
poſſibly it may reſult from ſome Idea 
of the Fitneſs of Objects to make us 
happy, but the Happineſs of Life re- 
fults from a moderate Gratification of 
the Senfes, Imagination and Reaſon ; 
and if the Generality of Mankind find 
theſe more gratified * the very Sight 
of 5 


[9] 


of ſome Ohe than of others, 1 4 
ſhall believe it is becauſe ſome Objects 
have more beauty than others, unleſs 
it be proved that we are fond of de- 
formity. You have ſeen a fine Wo- 
man attract the Eyes of a whole The- 
atre, and detain them from an emi- 
nent Actor; it cannot be ſaid that all 
the Spectators had Taſtes and Fancies 
alike: Some had married tall, ſome 
: low, ſome tair, and others brown Wo- 


men, and yet a Woman differing from 
them all will be univerſally pleahng ; 


is this Whim or Caprice? Their ap- 

plauſe is involuntary, and therefore 

compelled ; it is compelled by a Senſe 
which they cannot ſuddenly refiſt ; it 


zs antecedent to Reflexion, an Impreſ- 
ſion quick as Goodneſs makes: : Indeed 
ſuch Impreſſions are rare, for great 
Beauty is rare; Perfection and Defect 
are almoſt equally blended, and hence 


| ariſe the various Inclinations of Men, 
ERS one 


10 1 


one chuſing this Beauty joined with 


that Defect, another preferring a diffe- 


rent Compoſition; yet I believe that 
Man lives not, who does not inſtantly 
pay the Tribute of Admiration to her, 
whoſe outward Perfections oreatly over- 
balance her Defects : You will bear 
me witneſs that it is done without 
Thought, and, my Lord, I take all 
theſe involuntary Approbations to be 
the ſtrongeſt Proofs of the Perfection 


of the Objects approved. 
My Lord, another Argument i in Fa- 


vour of ol Beauty, I ſhall borrow 
from the Works of the moſt eminent 
Painters and Statuaries : They never 
copied Nature in her ordinary Pro- 


ductions, for concerning thoſe Man- 


kind would differ : They ſought Ob- 


jects to which ſhe had been moſt li- 


beral of Ornament, and by imitating 
them maintained a Rivalſhip with her: 
Cnidos had its Marble, Coos its painted | 


V. enus; 
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E 
Venus; Athens gloried in its marble 
Jacchus, its painted Parhalus, and the 
little brazen Cow of Myron; and 
Rhodes was ſaved by the Jalyſus of 
Protogenes : : As Copies of Nature theſe 
were admired, but as Copies of beau- 


= ziful Nature they were held ineſtima- 


ble; they were viſited as Ornaments 
and Honours to Cities, becauſe they re- 


ſembled ſuch living Nature as all man- 85 


3 kind admire. - 
One of the great Charges h 
Verres was, that he ſtripped Sicily of 
its Pictures and Statues: Cicero ſays the 
Greeks bore no Misfortunes worſe than 
ſuch Spoilings of their T emples and 
Towns; therefore the Works of their 
great Artiſts were uſually left to them 
as Solaces of their fall: But, my Lord, 
if there was nothing really excellent, 
I mean beautiful in Nature, which gave 
| general Delight, no Work of theſe _ 


Arts could be ſo; if men differed about 
C2 Ye every | 


[2] 


every Operation of Nature as they do 
about her ordinary Productions, they 
would differ alſo about every Imitati- 


on of Nature: Would then a whole 
City be ſeen mourning for a ſingle 
Statue or Picture? Would the Poſſeſ- 
fon of ſuch Things ſolace States in 
their Servitude, it they were divided and 


doubtful concerning their Beauty ? 
Your Lordſhip will fay, the Artiſt, like 


 Zeuxis, may ſelect Beauties from diffe- 
rent Perſons, and ſo combine them as 


to make a Work ſurpaſſing Nature and 
| univerſally delighting: But this will be 
an Admiſſion that there may be Com- 
binations really beautiful; and I have 
Examples that ſuch have "Fon and are: 
The favourite Miſtreſs of Pompey = 
far paſſed ordinary Women, and all 
that Artiſts could ſelect and combine, 
that it was a Glory to copy her exact- 
ly, and the beſt Copy was eſteemed 
an Ornament of the Capitol: Even the 


Coan 


L 13 ] 
Coan Beauty, the Maſter-Work of 
Apelles, was but the Picture of his fair 
| Campaſpe. 
But, fays your Lordſhip, the moſt 
celebrated Painters have differed; Ra- 
Pbael, Angelo and Corregio are all un- 
| like, yet ſo excellent that it is difficult 
to ſay what ſhould be taken away or 
added to any of them; Why then lay 
down any Form or preſcribe any Rule 
of Beauty, ſince this or that Figure 
and Colour may excel in its Kind, and 


the Kinds are many? Or why ſay that 
any thing is really beautiful ſince the 


moſt exquiſite Judges have differed in | 
expreſſing their Ideas of it? ——My 


Lord, I am not perſuaded by this Rea- 


ſoning that there is not in all Species 
of Things ſome that excel, ſome 
things beſt, to the Reſemblances of 


which a few of theſe great Artiſts ap- 


proached nearer than others, and there- 
tore all were not equally eminent: 'F 
| E hat 


3 


/ 


Fr] 
That they differed is not ſtrange, the 
bodily Conſtitutions of Men give a Biaſs 
to their Taſte, the Cuſtoms of Coun- 
tries do the ſame, and few can riſe 
above prejudice; he who i is moſt ſupe- 
rior to it, bids faireſt for pre-eminence. ” 
One Man's very Graces are fat, ano- 
ther's are thin; this might flow from 
the Conſtitutions of the Men: Each 
Grace may be beautiful, but, my Lord, 
I contend that there 02 been and are 
7 Figures more generally pleaſing, living 
Figures paſſing even thoſe which flow- 
ed from the Pencils of Apelles and Ra- 
Pbael, which, like the Genius of Mur- 
ray or Pit, are at once ſeen and ap- 
plauded. My Lord, the fineſt Work 
of Art is valued only according to its 
Reſemblance of Nature; the beſt Ar- 
tiſts come the neareſt to her, but the 
neareſt fall ſhort of her. = 
To give what, from the Greeks, we 
call the Clarabter of finiſhed Beauty, 
18 


[ 15 ] I 
is a difficult Taſk: But, as a modern 
writer obſerves, whom I ſhall ſeem in 
this Part to imitate, Colour, Figure, 
Z Expreſſion and Grace ſeem to compre- 
bend all that we know of Beauty: All 
Z theſe are viſible and have their different 
= Degrees of Applauſe. Colour, tho 
in the loweſt Claſs, hath given ample 
employment to Poets; roſy Cheeks, 
ſnowy Arms, black and azure Eyes are 
made immortal: Indeed if the bluſhes 
of a Roſe are really beautiful, how 
much more the bluſhes of a lovely 
Face recommended by that Modeſty 
which diffuſes them: Strip the Peacock 
ol his enamelled Plumage, and the 
Peaſant will no more ſtop to admire 
him; yet varied as his Colours are and 
ſtriking let a beautiful Woman appear, 
and the Swain will find Variety more 
W attractive ; I ſay not that he will at- 
tend to it, but it is Variety which at- 
tracts him; a white l Complexion, 5 
fair 


[ 16 


fair Hair, white-Lips, Eyes and Eye- 
brows have no Beauty; ſpread living 
Roſes on the Cheek, give Rubies to 


the Lip, Hazel to the Eye, and a bright 


Brown or Hyacinth to the Eyebrows 
and the Hair, and how different will 
the Face thus diverſified appear? The 


h ſooty African ſeems to want the Plea- 
ſure reſulting from ſo many Lights and 


Shades. Concerning the Degrees of 


Fair or Brown, different Climates have 


different Opinions; as Fair and Brown 3 £ 
in the ſame Climate pleaſe different =_ 
Taſtes: Yet in every Country there is 


a well mixed ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs 


of Skin, accompanied by an appearance 
of Health which is pleafing to the Eye 


while it flatters the Touch. 5 
Figure has more to recommend it 


than Colour, for we cannot eaſily ſe- 
parate from it the Idea of uſefulneſs, 
of Fitneſs or Unfitneſs for the ſeveral 


— of Life; the Figure beſt 
calculated 


1 


1 1 
calculated for theſe, ſtrikes us with 
the greateſt Beauty; ſo wiſely has Na- 
ture blended Elegance and Advantage 


that one is inſeparable from the other: 
Limbs which are ſtraight are beſt fitted 


for every Movement and Exerciſe; the 


ſame are alſo moſt pleaſing to the Eye; 
the Head and the Neck when moſt 
ere& contribute moſt to Health, and 
ſo alſo to Dignity. Z 
It is remarked by the ingenious Ho- 
|. garth, that Circles have more Beauty 
than ſtraight Lines, and that a flowing . 
= Line conſiſting of two Parts of a Cir- 
dle contraſted, a Line not unlike our 
Letter S, hath the moſt Beauty: If the 
XZ Leg be of one continued Thickneſs, - 
it diſpleaſes; ſwell the Calve, and it 
forms the Line which he deſcribes both 
= with the upper and lower Part of the 
Leg; it makes Variety of Lights and 
= Shadows, and this Variety 1s Beauty: 
The Female form is an — of 
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theſe beautiful Lines, they flow from 4 
the Head to the Shoulders, and run in 
all Directions over the Breaſts, wind- 
ing down the whole Body; j they are 
ſeen in the Lips, and may be traced in 
the Eye-lids and Eyc-brows: Hogarth 
is Enthuſiaſtic in the Praiſes of this 
Line, as if he had made a new Diſco- 

E very; whereas Freſnoy, with more Mo- 

|  deration, gives it a Place among the WM 

5 Lines which contribute moſt to Beauty; 5 3 


Meobrarampie 6 1 25 * fanmantis ad inſtar, 
Serpent undantes exu. | 


It is "really a Line MEER N ature A 
ſeems to delight in, from the twiſting 
"of Hops and Vines, and the winding 3 
of Rivers to the Mazes of the Female 
Form. Tho Figure ſtrikes more than 
Colour, yet Mankind are not leſs vari- 
ous in their Taſtes for Figure, ſome 
admiring tall, others low, ſome cor- 
pulent, and others ſlender Figures, yet 


[ 19 ] 
all agreeing in the Approbation of cer- 
tain Proportions, and confeſſing that a 
Figure of moderate Stature and Plump- 
neſs with ſuch Proportions is beautiful. 
The Effect of Figure ſeems to be great- 
= | heightened by affociated Ideas of 
Touch, which connect themſelves to 
that more than to Colour: A fit Pro- 
portion of the Limbs, with a Sweetneſs 
of Colour, make all the Beauty that is 
derived from the Body ſolely: Weak- 
neſs and want of Health are Enemies to 
= theſe, Temperance and Exerciſe there: 
| | fore improve them: To the Dignity of 
Z Males thoſe Exerciſes contribute moſt, 
which give Courage and Spirit; Exerciſe 
gives Strength, and warlike Exerciſe 
gives Spirit; while the Crotonian Men 
were famous for Military Atchieve- 
ments, they exceeded all Tzaly in 
W Strength and Dignity ; while they were 
FF admired for their Dignity, their Wo- 


men were loved for their Beauty. a 
D 2 ” Dreſs, 


[20 * 
Dreſs, m 
to do with Figure, that it ſeems to be 


an appendage to it; the end of Dreſs 
is to adorn and defend the Body; no 
Dreſs can adorn that is not eaſy, for 

VUneaſineſs is an Enemy to Beauty, and 


no Dreſs can be ſaid to defend the Bo- 


| dy which 18 an Injury to it: To well 


proportioned Figures that Dreſs is beſt 
adapted which diſcovers the Beauty of 


the Limbs; to deformed that which 

conceals the Deformity : If a Figure haas 
e Symmetry, that Dreſs, which en- * 
tirely hides it, cannot be beautiful; and 


that which makes is quite different "ie 
what it is, muſt be abſurd. The Eng- 


hp Stays and Hoop have little Reſem- 
blance of the human Body, and are 


ſo made as neither in reſt nor motion 


to diſplay the Body. The Dreſs of Eng- 


hfhmen is formal and ungracetul, no 
Action, no Movement cauſes any 
Change in the folds of their Garments; 5 


whereas 


my Lord, bach ſo much 
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whereas looſe-flowing Robes by. fe ; 


quent Motion make frequent Variety: 


The ancient Robe which was buckled 
on the left Shoulder gave a Fulneſs and 
XZ Dignity to the inactive Arm, while the 
Z Right was free to exert itſelf in Action. 
3 Dreſs may be caſy and not elegant; 
do be elegant it muſt be eaſy, diſplay 
the Body to Advantage, and take Va- 
1 | riety of Lines and Folds from Variety — 
of Movement. 
Z} Expreſſion is the Marſhal of the 5 
= Mind; a good Countenance, faid Queen 
= Elizateth, is a Letter commendatory: | 
| 8 Expreſſion 1 is the Painting of the Mind 
on the Surface of the Body: it was 
= therefore, J faid, that all Beauty reſult- 
Y ing ſolely from the Body conſiſted in 


Symmetry and Sweetneſs of Colour: 


HI)!he beſt writers of the ſixteenth Cen- 

BZ tury diſtinguiſhed good Expreſſion by 
the Name of Favour, the outward 
| ſemblance of ſome peculiar ( Grace given 


by 
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by Nature ; without it Colour and Fi- 
gure would have little Effect: Sidney, 
ſpeaking of a Woman devoid of Ex- 
preſſion, ſays, © She was a Woman 

e beautiful enough, if it be poſſi ble that 

ce the only outſide can juſily entitle a 

« Beauty: Of another he fays, In 
hal Face there was neither Ma ajeſy, __— 
* Grace, Favour nor Fairneſs: Ex- 
preſſion is the animating. Part, the Soul 

of every Figure; where it is not, we 
call the beſt formed the moſt finely co- 
loured a lifeleſs Face; add to it ſweet 
Expreſſion, and we form Ideas of ſu- 
perior Beings: It was this happy Fa- 
vour with a Mixture of Grace which 


Milton ſaw when he ſaid of Eve, 


— Heaven in her Eye, 
Tn all her Geſtures Dignity and Love. 


Goodneſs, Dignity and Love are on- 
ly of the Mind, yet fo far as they are 
viſible in the Body we aſcribe them to 


it and heighten its Beauty; as Minds 
differ, 


1 differ, ſo will the outward Expreſſion, 
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do be oftner in the Eyes than in any | 
= other Part, yet there are F aces 1n every 1 


# vered than the Degrees of Underſtand- .. 
ing; cvery Look and Geſture partake - 
= of them, and carry ſome Reſemblance A 


30 5 


and no Minds being exactly alike, no 
Faces can be ſo, tho' they ſhould in 
Figure and Colour correſpond. Though — || 
it be difficult to ſay how, yet it is ap- l 
parent that both intellectual and 
moral Powers N the Expreſſion 


= c Perſon. Tos a " ne 5 
1 «ſweet Senſibility played i in her Eyes; 

= and many ſimilar Obſervations ſignify 
I 1 an Appearance of Underſtanding 1 inthe 
Body; and tho' this Appearance i is ſaid 


Feature of which Intelligence is ſtanp |] 


ed, while others like Blanks bear no 
mark of Wiſdom. 


The Paſſions are more eaſily diſco- 


of their Author ; and as the Paſſions 
are 


are our Virtues and our Vices, and 
Virtue is more celebrated for its Love- 
lineſs than Vice, ſo the good Paſſions 
ever form the moſt beautiful Expreſ- 
ſion. The Seats wherein the Paſſions 
moſt eminently appear are the Mouth, 
Eyes and Eye-brows: Whoever has 
_ obſerved thoſe eminent Actors Garrick 
and Barry, has ſeen how ſtrongly the 
Faſſions en about the Mouth of 
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ö 1 of the Cerner. Whatever deforms 
the Mind, leſſens the Beauty of the 
Body: Vicious Deſires, ſuch as Enmi- 
ty thirſting for Revenge, inſatiable ap- 
petence of Venery or Money, and all 
unreaſonable exceſſive Pains or Plea- 
ſures, Envy fretted at another's Pro- 
ſperity, Malevolence that delights i in 
another's IIls, Jealouſy and riotous 
Debauchery ſtamp their uglineſs on the ſ 
Face, and have afforded Poets and 
Painters more horrid Expreſſion than 


all 


7} 8 JC 
all other Paſſions; for the Poet : 
Painter deſer ibe the Paſſions by their 


* 


viſible Effects on the Body; which Ef. 
fects we call Expreſſion. Pride, Af- 


fectation, Im pudence, and | oroſeheſs; 


have, but in leſs degree, att unpleaſ- 


Paſſions, . in their Violence are 

ate Exceſs of Anger 1 18 Enmity; 5 yet 
ich is amiable: 

the Religion of one of mY 

te in 

& Willingneſs to die, rather 

i ſparkle out of her princely 


ing Effect ; yet ſome A la and 
vicious and deformed, in a leſs De 
carry Beauty with chem: : An inveter- 
there is a riſing ger w. le: 
When an Attempt 18 made to ſhake 
toines; 
Sia 
te cus ” ſpeaking 
Diſdain, er Oe mi cht ſee 
te have Life at others Diſcretion; tho 
© ſometimes ; a princel y Diſdain would 
t that it ſhould be in others Power to 
EE - force | 


»- 


95 — « Her 17 5 were died 


7 
| 
* 
1 
; 
' 
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I #3 | 
ec force her to die.” Even Fear can 
throw Beauty into the Countenance: 
« A pretty Fear came up to enda- 
ce maſk her roſy Cheeks, but it was 
« ſuch a fear as rather ſeemed a kindly i 
„ Child to her innate Humbleneſs, 
than any other Diſmayedneſs: To 
this fear that only kindles a glowing 
Red, the Romans gave the Name of 
Pudor, a modeſt Fear, and ſuch as in 
Women is often lovely; but ſee the 
fame Paſſion in a greater degree, and = 
in a Man too, and how deformed is 
its Appearance? <« But, now that j pre- = 
« ſent Danger did diſplay itſelf, one A 
„ that had marked him would have iT 
c Judged that his Eyes would have 
run into him, and his Soul out of 
« him, ſo unkindly did either take a 
„ Scent of Danger. 
| There are Senſations, whoſe Ex- 
ceſſes, though not vicious, are yet un- 1 
; plcafing; ; whereas the ſame Senſations, | 3Z 
in 


r 
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ce 
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En Or] 
in a moderate Degree, are beau- 
tiful: Shame that is ever ſkulking 
behind has an aukward ungracious ap- 
pearance, and carries with it a mark 
of Folly; yet the bluſhing Shame of 
Imogen makes her lovely, when 2 5 


humus lays of her, 


Me of my lawful Pleaſures ſhe retrain'd, 
Did it with a — 0 "W 


1 Ne or leſs engaging is the ſcorn of Ze- | 
If pbon. 


—— = His grave e 
e in wouthful n, added Grace 
0 nvinci ble. 


1 The ſweet Remorſe of Eve after 
1 her uneaſy Dream, furniſhes a Pleafing 
Picture. 


But Alnth a noch Tear - et fall, Hs 
From either Eye, and wif'd, them with her bair. ” 


E CE: a Lady 
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of the moſt beautiſul Women now 

ſo lovely as on a like Occaſion, her 
ſetting her Charms 1 in a fairer Light. 

_ cauſes ſweet Expreſſion, as of Joy and 

has the Effect of Sorrow. © With 


be with her tears. One could not tel! 


a. - 
A 


t ſure or delightful Sorrow; but like 1 


from what I have ſeen, ſo far as the BE 
: Paſſion or Degree of any Paſſion i is KB 
virtyous and commendable, the Ex- | 
preſſion which it gives is beautiful, and 


k 28 J 


Y in many Reſpects one 


Lady 0. 
living in England, never looked to me 
Anxiety, like Shadows in a Picture, 


Sometimes a Mixture of Senſations 


Sorrow, or that Exceſs of Joy which 


FN 


that ſhe ſmiled, which mingled. 


* 


8 whether it were a mourning Plea- 


as when a few April Drops are 
ſcattered by a gentle South-wind 
among fine coloured F lowers.” My 
Lord, J am not haſty to conclude, but 


N 
A 


if ſome Expreſſions are pleaſing to all ã k 


1 


Men, you will indulge me in calling 


them really beautiful; "Your Lordſhip 
was wont to fay that Lady C- 

| ſhould ever be at a Funeral, and La- 
3 at a Ball, and 
canta. if it was A 1 to remove 
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an Expreſſion of Giddineſs from the 


Countenance of the former, and a 


Soberneſs almoſt to Sadneſs which 
= dwells about the Mouth of the latter, 
= England would haye much fewer to 


vye af them : Thou gh Nature has 


been ſo liberal of e- Proportion 5 

and ſo blend ed lice. Roſes in the 
= Dutcheſs ON prom — that 3 in Form and 
* Colour ſhe is „ yet ſome 
chi ng, that looks like, and is not Aﬀec- 
tation, ſometimes throws Unpleafing- ; 
neſs over her Beauty, and for a Mo- 

ment makes that legen Form leſs in- 
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1 "a my 1 is the fniſhing | 
of Baut). It is proper Movement 


” ——_— — * 8 — 
* ws — 
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1 
accompanied by good Expreſſion: 1 


Movement is a general Language, but 
various as the Stiles of Writers: Ele- 
gant Movement, attended by ſweet f 
Expreſſion, like rich Sentiment adorn- 
ed by proper Words, is Grace: There 
is a Soul in every Part of a graceful =_ 
Woman: If ſhe delivers the ſmalleſt ME 
Trifle, it is done with ſuch Conſent of 
the Head, the Neck, the Eyes and tige 
Hands, as charms the Receiver, and * 


makes the Trifle valuable. 


Still, inactive Figures cannot be 
graceful: there can be no Grace where 


- nothing 1 18 done; and nothing can be 5 
done elegantly without Expreſſion, 
without an Appearance of the Minds 
Confent: If the Movement be quick, =_ 


greater Vivacity will lighten in the 


Eyes and the whole Face: If the Mo- 4 
tion be flow, the Countenance will IR 
wear more Softneſs and delicate Lan- 
guor.- 5 


— Concerning | the principal 
Seat 


N | [ 3 1 ] 
= Seat of Grace, Men have differed, yet 
in the Works of the moſt eminent 
XZ Painters, the Neck in Woman ſeems 
= to bear the Preference; the various 
Turnings of it afford ſuch Variety of 
winding Lines from the Cheek to the 
hoſom, throw ſuch Diverſity of Shades, 
= diſcover ſo many Charms, and awaken 
a2 Curioſity to ſee ſo many others, every 
8 the ſmalleſt Turn giving a new Ap- 
peearance to the whole Face, the Neck, 
1 and the Breaſts, three the moſt beau- 
7 tiful Parts of the female F orm. : 
My Lord, I beg leave to fay of 
= Grace, as I faid of Expreſſion. „there 
are ſome Movements which are ad- 
= mired only by a few, while others, by 
the Conſent of Mankind, are allowed 
We to be beautiful ; ; and ſuch as ſtrike all 
Men alike, I adventure to call really 
beautiful, as I would call ſome actions 
really virtuous Which all Men ap- 
ad. — 5 6 


of 


| > 
Of the Power of Beauty, your 
Lordſhip is not ifiſenſible; ; of your 
Taſte, nm Lady ftands a lovely Ex- 


ample : Homer would not have bluſhed 
to fay of * 8 


o vente Tying » ua evhbbghs Rig Axa e 
en 5 19 an rod Xpovoy he mad ei,” 


But, ſays your Lordſhip; Beauty is = 
often fatal to the Minds of the Poſſeſ. 
5 ſors, and conſequently of others; and i 
you have gathered a Cloud of Wit- Mm 
neſſes to prove it: Troy, Perſe polis, 
Egypt are ſu mmoried to give Teſti- 
mony: I muſt admit that theſe ſuffer- | 3 
ed 5 means of beautiful Women, and 
will alſo confeſs that many fine Wo- K 
men have been imprudent and im- 
paired their outward Beauty by De- 
formity of Mind; but the Concluſion 
feems too general, that outward Beau- 
ty is therefore to be deſpiſed as the 
ff. 
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Bane of the Mind; Power has been 


4 abuſed, but you ü call me haſty 
if 1 ſhould therefore ſay that Men of 


Power were Tyrants. Ignorance and 


Vanity, you ſay, are remarkable a- 


mong thoſe who are flattered only 


with moderate Beauty; but theſe are 


to be charged no more to the Account 
of Beauty, than Tyranny to that of 
Power: On the contrary, I believe 
many Examples may be produced, in 
both Sexes, of great Endowments of 
Mind, united to bodily Excellencies. 
Even the celebrated Argive, whoſe 
Beauty Homer would derive from no 
leſs Orignal than Jovx, is not inferior 


in Riches of Sentiment to the charieſt 


Ladies of the Thad; and it is to her 
Lamentation that we owe the ſweeteſt 
W Touches, the moſt delicate Finiſhing 
= of He&or's admired Character: But 
T 3 without applying to ancient PRs 
- F ta 
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fabulous or true, in our own Nation, 
the Black Prince, Edward the Fourth, 
Philip Staney, Shakeſpear, Milton, 
Marlborough, and many memorable | 
Perſons, whoſe Geniuſes ſtill ſurvive, 
were in their Forms remarkably com- 


pleat: Among the Females, celebra- 


ted by our Poets and Hiſtorians, are 
the Counteſs of Saliſbury, the third 
Edward's Favourite, Fane Grey, and 
that unhappy Sport of Fortune Mw: 
Stuart of Scotland, remarkable for Ele- 
gance of Genius as of F orm, whom 


| 5 e deſcribes, „* 


oF tives futh Alber . harmonious Breath, 
% That the rude Sea grew civil at ber Song, 


© And mighty Stars tot mady rom their - "Y x 


Fe To bear the Sea- Maid 5 Wert 2 


with them lived Mary Sidney, af- 


be urch Pembroke, in whom the 
Muſes and the Graces ſeemed to meet, 
| whoſe 


ANNIE 
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whoſe Letters declared her to be Mis. 
treſs of a Pen not inferior to that of 
her Brother. Vour Lordſhip would 
cenſure my Remembrance, if, while | 
this Age is before me, I ſhould forget 
the Daughters of the great unfortunate 
Maler, and Siſters of the more un- 
= happy Kober: Devereux, Earls of Effex, | 
Penelope and Dorothea the elder, ſha | 


dowed under borrowed N ames 1n that | 
elegant Poem called Arcadia, two | 
Examples of Beauty AK: different _n 1 


= rare, which, though they flouriſh i = 
W your Memory you will not be diſpleaſ- 5 


ed to find here. 4 

„When! marked oe methought 
© © there was more Sweetneſs in Phila- 
d cla, more Majeſty in Parela; me- 


25 thought Love Playcd in Philoclea“s 1 
FEyes; threatened in iP amelas: | 
; = Methou ght P hiloclea' 8 Beauty only 85 
FE perſuaded, but ſo Pe ſuaded as all 


* 5 


1 FF hearts 


PE 
* 


[36 ]- 

ee hearts muſt yield; Nane s Beau- 
ce ty uſed Violence, but ſuch Vio- 
cc lence, as no heart could reſiſt.” — 
After deſcribing the Appearance and 

Effects of their outward Beauty, that 
learned Scholar of Nature ſhews how 
thoſe external Charms correſponded with 


or flowed from their inward Excellen- 


01 c« And it ſeems that ſuch Pro- 


© portion is between their Minds ; 
ce Philoclea fo baſhful, as if her Excel- 


pe lencies had ſtolen into her before ſhe 


cc was aware; ſo humble, that ſhe 
N will put all Pride out of Counte- 
* nance ; In ſum, ſuch Proceeding, 
« as will ſtir Hope, but teach Hope 
good Manners: Pamela of high 
"00 IH houghts who avoids not Pride by 
not knowing her Excellencies, but 
+0 by making that one of her Excel- 
« lencies to he void of Pride.“ My 5 
| Lord, both Pietures ex cel, but Pene- 
; lopes 


91 


lope's is plealing 3 ; the Siſter will be 
admired, but Penelope for ever will 
be loved; the great and dignified meet 
in the Ager, but all that is delicate 
and feminine graces Penelope: Propor- 
tion with Dignity Cicero calls the Cha- 
racer of maſculine Beauty, 8ymme- 
try with Delicacy of female CHIEN, 
Sweetnels, Modeſty, | and humble 
ZSenſe, in a fine Form are Oe f 
which never fail to perſuade, and Per- 
ſuaſion is more pleaſing than Force: 
The fame Form, accompanied by high! 
Thoughts and Majeſty of Deportment 
5 approaches nearer to maſculine Excel- 
lence, and is more attractive of Admi- 
ration, but leſs of Love. Vour Lord- 
ſhip will ſay, that all whom I have 
named, eſcaped not Cenſure; My 
Lord, great Perfection eſcapes it rare- 
y; their own Genius, and the elegant 
Ne for which cd afforded Mat- 
ter, 


55 perfect the Animal Okconomy 1 1s, the 


1 
ter, were powerful Encouragers of 
Envy, and Envy is calumnious.— 
In a later Age lived Lucy Piercy, af. 
terwards Carliſle, ſo frequently and ſo 
honourably recorded in the Letters of 
great Men in that Age, and Dorothea 
Sidney too, that employed the elegant 
Pen of Waller. But, my Lord, leav- | 
ing particular Examples, 1 believe it 
might be maintained, that the more 


more capable the Mind is of exerting 1 
its Powers; I ſay more capable, not 
that thoſe Powers are always exerted, „ 
too often they are neglected, "whale 
the Minds of Perſons leſs amiable in 

Form, are cultivated by Labour and 
"ſhine much brighter; but where the 

Organs of the Body are moſt perfect 1 
and Obſtructions to the Animal Em- 

ployments are feweſt, there I think thje 
Mind may exerciſe its Powers moſt 


freely, 


ts 39 by” | ue 
freely, and if. rightly directed, attain 
the higheſt Perfection. Vour Lord- 
ſhip ſays, that the Underſtanding of 
Dwarfs and deformed Perſons is often 
ſurpaſſing; My Lord, (though I had 
the Honour of knowing the late Mr. 
Hay) J believe their Genius diſcovers 
itſelf more generally in Shrewdneſs, 


in biting ſharp Sayings, than in gene- 


rous humane Sentiments; they have 
two Ways by which to conquer the 
Scorn of Mankind, fays Lord Yeru- 


lam, by Virtue or Malice, and he con- 
cludes that it is moſt generally done by 


the latter; the great Character of 
Scurrility and Malice drawn by 
Homer, is Ther ſites, and the Poet has 
made his Body deformed as his Mind: 


But I haſten from an Argument that : 
has the Appearance of Deformity : 


” My Lord, from living Examples I am 
5 induced to believe, chat if equal Care 
3 1 Was 


[ 
1 
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was taken of the Minds as of the! Bo: - 
dies, of the beſt-formed Perſons, they 


would equally furpaſs in both; but a 


fine Complexion, „ ane Well-turned | 
Limbs, are too often thought ſuffici- 
ent Ornaments ; and Children being | 
= early taught to deve them, grow 
lefs exact of inward Beauty: If Pa- 
rents could be perſuaded, that nothing ; 
heightens Beauty more than Virtue, 
and that every bad Paſſion which 
takes Root in the Heart is as fatal to 
the Face as the Small-Pox; they | 
5 would be no leſs induſtrious to im- 
prove the Mind by inculcating Virtue, 
than they are to preſerve the Face by 
Inoculation: The beſt beautifying 
| WaſhisGoodnefs: Without i it the moſt 
delicate Complexion, the fineſt Fea- 
tures are ng, and Vice makes 


them A 


Among 


41 J 
Ampiig the many elegant Women | 
when I was laſt at the Court, was one 
not ſo. often ſeen as others, for ſhe 
choſe Retirement, nor ſo much ſpoken 
of as others who are ennobled, yet 
known and admired by your Lordſkip, 
Am C—— now Ann B-—, of 
1 in Hertfordſhire; that 
J., for there are two which were 
famed in earlier Days for the Birth of 
 Breakſpere, the haughty Pope, whoſe _ 
ſtirrup was held by an Emperor, and 
who was afterwards choaked by a Fly: 
ThisLady, added to a pleafing Stature 
and perfect Symmetry of Face, had 
all the tender Paſſions ſo mixed in her 
Mind, that her Countenance never 
changed, but from one beautiful Ex. 
preſſion to another: She had the Art 
of making others lovely, for they 
caught her Paſſions, and became ſo 
: far like her; ſomething of Wyant : 


[42] 


| ment dwelt around her, which took 


the wildeſt, which as Sannazaro lays, 


Reimpieva di vaghez2a gh occhi che l 
mmiravano: My Lord, I have ſeen 
Features as exact, and a Complexion 
as delicate and healthful, but ſome- 
thing looked from theſe ſurpaſſing _ Bs 
ig I have ſeen, ſomething that ſhed 
a Glory from her Eyes, and gave a 
Charm to every Movement; it was a 
Mind lovely as her Face: The Force 
of ſuch Beauty can only be conceived 
| by thoſe who have known it; eve- 
ry thing comes recommended by it; 
it has an Effect not unlike that of 
ö Power; z the ſame Deportment from a 
Prince and a private Man make very 
different Impreſſions; the ſame Civility 
from a very graceful Woman affects 
more ſenſibly than from another leſs ele. 
gantz elſe why i is it that your Lordſhip 
14 often gives your Ear to Lady E-gr-t, | 


when 


[4] 
when Lady —— with no leſs ob- 


5 liging Manners is equally near to you? 


Nothing proves the Power of Beauty 
more than our Aﬀections to beautiful 
Perſons; they are free and diſintereſted, 


guided by no Views of Gain, but by 
the ſingle Excellence of Beauty: With. - 


b Out Goodneſs there cannot be ſuch 


Beauty as I have mentioned; and that | 


it i is ſo rare, is a Conſequence of Edu- | 
cation: Your Lordſhip” 8 Eloquence 


VWould ſuffer as much as a fine Face, if 
it was proftituted or ſullied by mean 
contemptible Paſſions: Beauty is like 


Eloquence; without Virtue neither can 


charm us long: He is no Orator, ſays 


” Cicero, unleſs. he is a good Man: She 
is not beautiful, I might ſa 1 unleſs 
he is a good Women: E ucate Wo- 

| men 1 to humane, generous tender Paſ= 
ſions, and they will plead i in their e- 
| half without che Uſe of Words: But 
8 2 | fuck 1 


— e 
uch Education is rate: The firſt De- 


light of Parents is to inform their 


Child, that her N eck is fair, that her 
Legs are well turned, and why ſhould 


the bluſh to ſhew t 818 Thus one of 
the ſtrongeſt Guards, a Senſe of Shame, 


18 carly deftray ed; a Forwardneſs to 
expoſe. whatever ſem beautiful, and 


FS alluring ſucceeds; Vanity and Levity 


take the Place of Humbleneſs and 
Modeſty; ; and if ſhe is fortunate 
enough to be eſpouſed, yet the Love 


bf. Admjration uſually continues, per- 


haps to the Uncaſineſ- of rhe Huſband, 


| who conſiders Marriage as a Contract 


which ſ urrenders her Beauty and Aﬀec- 


tions to him alone: This is to be 


charged to Education; It is not leſs | 
ealy to cultivate good Paſſions in the 
Beautiful than 1 in the Deformed; but 
af they are not cultivated, irregular 
Peres will grow, not without a Senſe 
that 


[ 45 ] 


that they are wrong, and therefore not 
without a thouſand Artifices of con- 


cealing them: Hence Deceits that 
make Life unhappy, and after Mar- 
riage untimely Diſcoveries of Paſ- 
ſions before too well diſguiſed: My 


Lord, I ſpeak only my own Opinion, 
Children ſhould exerciſe for Health, 


and that Exerciſe would give Beauty; 
read for Amuſement, and they would 
find Information; they ſhould neither 
hear nor ſee what was indecent, and 


= they would neither fay nor do what 


Was improper. Thus educated, would | 


| Beauty, my Lord, be a Misfortune ? 1 


Would ſuch Education be difficult? 
I have read of a Queen, Who made 
“her People by Peace warlike; her 
e Courtiers, by Sports, learned; her 


Ladies, by Love, chaſte; = by . 


A 


A 


: " 
A 


c continual martial Exerciſes without 
1 Blood, the made them perfect in 
2. "8 that = 


RG 
« that Bloody Art: Her Sports were 
c ſuch as carried Riches of Know- 
ee ledge upon the Stream of Delight; 
cc and ſuch the Behaviour both of her- 
« ſelf and her Ladies as builded their 
82 Chaſtity, not upon Waywardneſs, TR 
ce but the Choice of Worthineſs.— 
Is it leſs the Duty of Parents to form 
their Children well, than of Sovereigns 
to lead their Subjects by good Exam- 
ple? My Lord, I am not digreſſingn;³⁶ 
It is the F ault of Education that there 
zs little Virtue; it is the Fault of Vice 
that there is little Dignity or Beauty: 
From Women nurſed in Indolence and 
tutored in French Romance, what can 
be hoped? Not that pure Modelly - 
which is the Grace and Ornament of 
A fine Face: Among Men ſunk in 
Luxury and enervated by Debauch, 
Þ Strangers to the Lance and the Spear, 
Would you ſearch for ow and 
M2: Spirit, 


iS 
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N 8 pirit, for Generals and Admirals, 
wha Looks would draw Reverence ? 

My Lord, I will ſhortly End: If ” 

there be ſuch a thing as real Beauty; 

| if thoſe who have the greateſt outward 

Perfection are as capable as others of 

inward Excellence; if the higheſt Beau- | 

ty reſults from an Union of both, and 
ſuch Union gives univerſal Delight, I 
may conclude, that external Beauty is 

a Bleſſing, that Virtue is a greater, but 
that Virtue, like a rich Jewel, never 
looks more lovely, than when it is 

well ſet. If your Lordſhip denies the 
Concluſion, I ſhall only defire one 
Witneſs, her Ladyſhip to ſupport me. 
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